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AGRICULTURAL. 


AN ADDRESS 
Delivered before the East Somerset Agricultural Society 
oa the day of their Cattle Show and Fair, October, 1833. 
By Hos. Henry WaRREN. 
[Published by request.] 

GeNTLEMEN,—Since I received notice 
that an address was expected from me on 
this occasion, the time I have been able to 
devote to it has been’too short for me to 
prepare any thing very well deserving of 
your attention : especially as so many of 
you understand the business of farming so 
much better than myself. 

On this the first celebration of this soci- 
ety, some remarks may be proper on the 
utility of such associations. It is not many 
years that they have existed, or existed 
with much vigor in this country, yet the 
benefits derived from them have been very 
great. I think it was soon after the termi- 
uation of the last war, that some of the a- 
blest men in Massachusetts, those who had 
taken a most active part in the political 
warfare of that stormy period, having by 
the peace their minds relieved from the 
agitation produced by the dangerous situa- 
tion of the country, turned their thoughts 
joyfully to the more agreeable occupations 
ofagriculture. And although farming had 
hot been the business of their lives, yet it 
is to their exertions that the principal im- 
provements that have taken place in Mas- 
schusetts and New-England generally, are 
lo be attributed. Having at their com- 
mand the European publications upon the 
subject, they learned what improvements 
had been made in the agriculture of other 
nations, and could compare the state of it 
abroad, with that of their own neighbor- 
iood. Some of them too, had opportuni- 
lles of personally witnessing the effect of a 
high state of cultivation in other countries. 
They were willing too, to make experi- 
ents. And though their experiments 
Were not always successful, or rather were 
hot always adapted to the state of things in 
‘us country ; yet there were many things 
our farmers learned from them, and found 


Profitable to introduce into their own prac- 
ice, 











Probably the greate-t benefit they have 
‘onferred upon the country has been by the 
troduction of improved breeds of stock. 
‘was by their exertions that superior ani- 


mals have been introduced. It is hy means 
of Agricultural Societies and Exhibitions 
that they have become known, and their 
breeds extended over the country. It is 
with a view of producing some benefits of 
the same kind that the present association 
has been formed. It is to be hoped that 
some spirit of emulation will be excited a- 
mongst us to improve in those things in 
which we are deficient. 

A remarkable instance of the beneficial 
influence of agricultural exhibitions occurs 
to me. It is related that in a certain dis- 
trict in England the farmers were in the 
habit of using six horses to a plough.-- 
Upon the institution of ploughing matches 
it was discovered that the same work could 
be done with two. In consequence, the 
old ploughs were soon laid aside—the new 
ones adopted, and the labor of four horses 
out of six, dispénsed with. The ordinary 
farmers in Europe are much more averse 
to change than our own. Being generally | 
brought up in one particular mode of doing 
things, it is almost impossible to convince 
them that such is not the best mode. I be- 
lieve that this fault does not exist to a great 
degree among ourselves. I think that we 
are generally willing enough to change our 
course, when we have sufficient evidence 
that a change will be for our advantage. 
| Those of us who are backward in improve- 
ment, are so, not from the fixed prejudices 
that prevail in other countries, but rather 
from a want of sufficient energy, to adopt 
and carry into effect a new system. 

Having mentioned the subject of ploughs 
I will remark that it appears to me, that 
we are not here sufficiently aware of the 








difference between a good plough ard a bad | 


one. Many of us, because we can pay 


half more power to do the same work with 
some, that it would with others. Had a- 
ny of them been such clumsy ones as are 
common with us, the difference would 
have been much greater. 

It is a matter of importance for us to 
consider what particular branch of farm- 
ing is best adapted to our own neighbor- 
hood ; and toapply our exertions more es- 
pecially tothe improvement ofthat. Now 
we can raise well all sorts of articles that 
are needed for our consumption. But the 
difficulty is to find something to sell. I 
will observe, hy the way, that this difficul- 
ty is not confined to ourselves. They com- 
plain of it much more, and perhaps with 
more reason, at the South. There, for- 
merly, the planters made themselves rich 
by their crops of tobaccoand cotton. But 
now they complain that prices are so low, 
that cotton and tobacco will hardly pay 
the expenses of raising. It is from their 
embarrassments in consequence, that has 
arisen the great stir about nullification. 

They attribute the cheapness of tobacco 
and cotton to the Tariff, or duties upon 
the importation of English goods. Tho’ 
the extensive cultivation of these articles, 
on better lands at the West, would seem to 
account for it more readily. Their delu- 
sion, however, as we think it, has gone so 
far as to induce them to exhibit a willing- 
ness to nullify the Union in order to dimin- 
ish those duties. To return to ourselves, 
the article which we must depend upon 
principally to raise for a market, seems to 
be neat stock. It is yet doubtful whether 
we can raise wool in large quantities to 
much advantage. Merino sheep do not in 
general thrive very well among us. It 


5 . 
wnay be that we have not yet acquired the 


more conveniently, get them made by our | necessary skill in the management of them. 
neighbors, who, not making a business of|A larger experience may give it to as.— 
it, cannot be expected to construct them | Some individuals who have taken particu- 
very perfectly. Whereas a good plough |lar pains about them have succeeded well. 
must be made upon a particular model :|Perhaps some of the improved English 


that model which has been proved by ex- 
perience to be the best. It is only there- 
fore those who have proper establishments 
and conveniences for making them, who 





breeds may be better adapted to our cli- 
mate. And as these were originally of the 
same species with our common sheep, it 
may be deserving of trial, whether it 


have devoted attention enough to the sub-| would not be better for us to improve our 
ject, to discover the best form, and having common sheep by a mixture with them, 
discovered, always adhere to it, who can |than by cultivating the merino. 

be expected to make them to advantage.| Inthe mean time there is much to be 
Cast iron ploughs are best, on land suffi-| done in the improvement of our neat stock. 
ciently clear from stumps and stones, be-|If we can with a little more pains and ex- 
cause they can always be made on one mo- pense raise cattle that will be worth dou- 
del, which wooden ploughs cannot. I have | ble our ordinary stock, is it not showing 
seen an account of some experiments made |a great blindness to our own interests, to 
a few years ago under the direction of the | neglect it? And this we may do by means 
Secretary of War, to ascertain the com- of the improved breeds that have been in- 
parative force required to work different | troduced of late. It is true that their pri- 
ploughs. The ploughs tried, were all of | ces have been so high that hitherto few in- 
approved kinds. But there was found|dividuals could purchase them. But we 
to be a difference in them of nearly 50 per | have now among us so many valuable ani- 
cent. That is, it would take nearly one | mals of a mixed breed, that we may by the 
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exercise of a good judgment and careful 
selection, gradually raise our own breed to 
as high a degree of perfection as the im- 
ported. The fact is, that all the improved 
breeds have been made from cattle not or- 
iginally superior to our own. It is about 
50 years since much attention began to be 
paid tothe subject in England. Mr. Bake- 
well is mentioned as the first who made a 
systematic business of it. His object was 
to raise a breed of cattle that would come 
to maturity earlier—would fatten easily, 
and would have most flesh on the most val- 
uable parts. To effect this object, he se 
lected the best animals he cquid find. He 
then observed what were their defects— 
in what respects their shape was not per- 
fect—and wherein they had a tendency to 
take flesh on parts of inferior value. He 
then procured others which excelled in 
those particular points in which the first 
were deficient, and by mixing them he ob- 
tained descendents that partook of the ex- 
cellencics of both. By following the same 
course through a sufficient number of gen- 
erations, he obtained a breed far superior 
to any that existed before. 

In the same manner, from the common 
English sheep he raised the superior breed 
called the Dishley sheep ; of which it is 
said that, the wool is long and fine, and 
weighs when they are killed at two years 
old 8 pounds per fl: ece on an average, and 
that they fatten kindly and early on ordi- 
nary pastures. Since Bakewell’s time ma- 
ny other persons have followed the course 
pointed out by him, and several new breeds 
have been raised. Of these the Durham 
short horns are generally considered the 
best. The estimation in which they are 
held in England will appear from an ae- 
count of some sales made in 1810. Seven- 
teen cows were sold for £2802, or more 
than $7.0 apiece. One cow, 9 years old 
was sold for $168 ; and one bu!l for 1000 
guineas or $4670 These prices are a lit- 
tle beyond anything we can hope for in 
this country. But the only way to raise 
the value of our stock is to follow a simi- 
lar course. We must select our best calves 
to be raised : we must find out in what 
points they are defestive, and must en- 
deavor to crop them with others that ex- 
cel in these points. And above all we 
must not starve them, nor kill them by) 
exposure to our wintry storms. We have 
advantages which they had not in England 
when they began—as we have now the| 
henefit of their best breeds to start with. 
Let me observe, however, that as their 
main object seems to have been the flesh 
of their cattle, and with us their work is 
most of an object, it may be that we can 
by direciing our attention rightly, raise 
beiter cattle for our purposes, than any we 
can iinport. And that those we do import, 
as the best of their breeds, may not be so 
good for us, as some others that might be 
obtained. 

To be continued. 





The Village Record states, that Isaac Ed- 
wards, of Penn township, in the western sec- 
tion of Chester county, Virginia, disposed of 





two hundred and eleven pounds of butter from 
four cows, in the space of eleven weeks, in| 
i 


the early part of last season ; besides furnish- 
ing the ordinary supplies of a family of from 
four to seven persons. 


THE FARMER. 


Winturor, Fripay Mornsine, Aveust 15, 1834. 























FARMING BY PROXY. 


It has been remarked by Lorain that no man 
can farm “ with honor or profit by proxy.”” Or 
in other words, no man can earry ona farm 
with profit or honor unless he does it himself 
— is there on the spot, and personally imspeets 
every operation. We are aware that there is 
too much truth im the assertion, and we are 
sorry that as a general rule it is too correct. 
But is there any thing in the nature of farming 
operations to hinder it ? Is it impossible ? By 
no means, for it has been done, and may be 
done agaim. We are inclined to think that 
the fault is as much in the proprietors as in the 
operators or tenants, and the main fault is in 
not having a sufficient definite system or mode 
or plan of operation to guide the hands. hk 
was wisely observed in Mr. Delavan’s Let- 
ter, published in our 29th number, that altho’ 
he could hire men to work for him, he eould 
not hire them to think for him. Hf then every 
thing is left to the diseretion of the hired help, 
what wonder if things do not go on to suit the 
proprietor, or to make hima profit? Flow is 
it in other departments of business? The 
merehant loads a ship with property thrice 
more Valuable than any farm. He sends it on 
a voyage beset with risks and dangers on eve" 
ry side, He entrusts it to men who are hired 
by the month. She goes out and returns, and 
affords a large profit ou the investment, The 
captain has his peremptory and definite orders 
how to proceed, and it is an adage to obey or- 
ders if you break owners. How many manu- 
facturmg establishments are there in the coun- 
try, the owners or proprietors of which reside 
hundreds of miles from the spot where they 
are located, and yet they are carried on and 
with profit too without the owner seeing thein 
from one year’s end to another. Here there is 
a system to go by—a definite and well under- | 
stood routine to pursue. It is pursued and) 
yields a profit.. Could not the farmer adopt al 
similar process? It is true, much must be left 
to the discretion of the operator, but if he has 
common sense, and none should be employed | 
who has not, there will be little danger of go- 
ing very wide of the mark. If the ame 
should have his farm divided into lots and these | 
lots numbered, it would be as easy for him to! 
give his directions every spring in writing how 
he wanted them cultivated, with what crops 
sown, and how managed, as it is for a mer- 
chant to direct his captain or a manufacturer 
hisagent. This was Washiogton’s plan, when 
engaged in the responsible and arduous duties 
of the Revolutionary war, and we have been 
credibly informed that some plantations at the 
South have been carried on by negroes alone, 
and that too with profit—the proprietor merely 








giving orders how to manage but not residing 
there himself and having no white overseer, 

There is however another formidable obsta- 
cle besides the lack of system in the Proprie. 
tor. It is a lack of men who will Practice 
common industry and common honesty unless 
their employer’s eye is constantly upon them, 
It is true there are honorable Exceptions tp 
this, but the instances to the contrary are toy 
many. 

The business of farming, although one of 
the most important, and one that requires ge 
much or more information than any Other, bas 
not as yet settled down to a regular trade~, 
business to be learned by regular apprentice. 
ship. The common impression is that eyery 
one is born a farmer. While the artisan mus 
be regularly apprenticed to his trade, and the 
sailor must pass through a series of years;{ 
training, and the Lawyer must spend so many 
years in an office, and a Doctor must sweat x 
the pestle and mortar and attend chimical and 
olinical lectures for a certain time, and the). 
vine study the oracles of Divine wisdom and 
the commentaries of learned men long before 
he is licensed ta lead others, the farmer 
springs into action by intuition, as it were; he 
can take Nature nappingly, and pursue his y- 
cation without any previous discipline of any 
kind. Hence the reason why so many farms 
carried on by agents do not afford better pr- 
fit, or at any rate, more honor to their owners, 
Change the habits of the community in this 
respect— inspire the young with an idea that 
to carry on a farm well is more honorable than 
is to hoist a wheel and set a machine in op: 
eration, or to hoist a sail and pursue a giveu 
course of the compass, and that it requires 
more mind and a greater extension and range 
of thought—make it @ regular profession, av/ 
there can be no trouble on this score, We 
repeat that we know some who so look upos 
this subject, and whenever they have had the 
charge of farms belonging to others you could 
at once see it in their operations. We onl 
wish more of them. 


Bicknety’s GeocrapHicaL Cuart.—A large 
Geographical chart upon a very ingenious col 
struction, by Wm. Bicknell of Hartford, has 
been left one at our office for inspection. We 
have seldoirn met with so useful and conve! 
ient a design as this. By turning circles 0 
the back of it, statistical and other facts 4 
presented at an orifice or opening in the mat 
chart, which come opposite to appropriate 
questions and constitute aa answer to them. 
In this way much information is crowded into 
asmall space. It is a useful and ornament! 
chart, and is worthy of extensive patronage. 


Green Cors.—We received from Dr. CY 
rus Kaapp, of this village, on the 9th ult. a 
very fine ears of green corn which he rau 
in his garden. This is early for our regioll 
On the same day,Mr Eliphalet Folsom of Mon 
mouth, also brought in some of his early var'® 


ty, well filled. He informed us that he had the 
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day previous sent some to market. 
id has been for the last six weeks propitious, 
and those who were up and doing in the spring 
are now reaping the reward of their industry. 


Her the Maine Former. 
ANTI-IMPROVEMENT. 


Ma Hormes:—Why is it that you spend 
yout time to publish a paper on Agricultural 
subjects ? Why, Sir, I pursue the course on 
that subject which. my father did, and as he 
said my grand-father practiced. Can you 
kaow more than such old people? To be 
ure, they read nothing of your book-farming, 
nothing of what others did or knew ; but they 
were content, and so aml, You collect, and 
spread abroad as you say, the experience of 
others, and of ages past, and pretend to shew 
what improvements have been made in farm- 
ing and the mechanic arts ; who believes that 
the natives of this country did not raise as 
good corn which they hued with a clam shell 
as you do in this age ? Who believes that an 
ox measuring seven feet is better or worth 
more then one measuring six? He eats more, 
and here improvement in cattle ceases! You 
tell us about the value of potatoes, rutabaga 
aid other roots for stock, My grand-father 
never saw a potato, did not he and his stock 
jive as well as you or voursdo? You mention 
in your paper considerable about fine wooled 
sheep, and the new mode of manufacturing 
wool and cotton. My mother carded, spun 
and wove both, (not much regarding about 
fineness) did she not live as well and as long 
as the Ladies do in this age of improvement ? 
Do, Sir, let us hear no more about improve- 
ment—it is in fact telling me I do not know all 
that can be known, which 1 do not believe. I 
always knew enough to drink a little ram, and 
so did father, but now-a-days we must not 
touch any—fine improvement this ! Some few 
have drunk too much, and become fools, this I 
allow, but there are more such men now than 
when [ wasaboy, ‘Fen thousand such schemes 
called improvement don’t alter my mind or turn 
me out of my old track.* Therefore I hope to 
hear nor see no more of it. BurLEsQueE. 


* And when you goto mill do you put your grist in one 
end of the bag and a stone to balance it in the other, be- 
eause your dad used to? Ep. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
Lack oF Inquiry HINDERS IMPROVEMENT. 


Mr. Hotmes: Your extract from Dr. J. R. 
Mitchell’s recent introductory Lecture to his 
course of practical Chemistry, in the 25th num- 
herof your present volume, pleased me very 
much. One idea struck me very forcibly, par- 
ticularly where he remarks, “that he believes 
many valuable discoveries have been frequently 
postponed by reglecting to ask the simple ques- 
tion, Is this or that instrument, or this process as 
perfect as it can be made?” He adds, * it is not 


80 nuch for the want of talent es for the want of 


inquiry that has retarded so frequently the pro- 
gress of improvement.” This I think cannot be 
too often reflected upon by Mechanics, and in- 
deed by all mankind. What astonishing discov- 


eries may be made by acting on the principles of 


this important and valuable idea, not only among 
men but the Ladies who will improve by the 
thought. A Mecuanic. 


From the New England Farmer. 
CULTURE OF WHEAT. 
To the Farmers of Massuchusetts. 

The subscriber, for public reasons, being 
desirous of information in respect to the cult- 
lure of Wheat in Massachusetts the present 
year, requests of farmers, who may have grown 
any, the results of their cultivation and experi- 
“ace parrticularly as to the following points. 


1. The amount of crop. 

2. The extent of land sown. 

3. The quantity of seed to an acre, and pre- 
paration of the seed. 

4. The kind of wheat; whether winter or 
spring grain ; bald or bearded ; where obtain- 
ed ; by what name designated; average weight 
per bushel. 

5. The condition of the land ; whether new- 
ly cleared; burnt; or how used for two or 
three years previous. 

6. How prepared for the crop ; amount and 
kind of manure ; use of lime, plaster, or any 
compost manure, 

7. The time of sowing; week and day, if 
possible to be ascertained. 

8. The diseases or accidents, ifany ; wheth- 
er affected by rust, smut or mildew; and any 
circumstances of weather, situation or particu- 
lar condition of the plant, connected or con- 
temporaneous with such occurrence. 

9. The situation or exposure of any blight- 
ed field, whether high and airy, or low, damp, 
and confined. 

10. Whether or not supposed to be affected 
by the vicinity of barberry bushes. 

11. Whether not attacked by the Hessian 
fly or other insects; whether winter killed or 
not; and how affected by the snow. 

12. ‘The time and state of cutting, and whe- 
ther in their opinion, early or late cutting be 
preferable, 

13. He requests likewise the opinion of far- 
mers as to the extirpation of weeds particular- 
ly injurious to the wheat crop ; such as tares, 
cockle, chess, and the Canada thistle ; and in- 
formation of any method or machinery by which 
the grain may be cleansed of ‘ foul stuff.’ 

14. The mode of threshing ; and the best 
threshing machine in use ; the power required 
for it ; its capacity and cost, 

15. The experience of farmers as to the cul- 
tivation of wheat crops successively on the 
same land; and in sowing clover with the 
wheat, with a view to ploughing it in for a suc- 
ceeding crop; and whether customarily plough- 
ed in with the stubble; or otherwise depastur- 
ed or mowed for one or more years. 

16. He would be glad likewise of the opin- 
ion of farmers as to the value of a wheat crop 
eompared with other crops; the average yield; 
the capacity of the State to furnish its own 
wheaten bread, the particular reasons why io 
any part of the country, the cultivation of wheat 
has been abandoned; any suggestions, from 
their actual observation and experience, con- 
nected with this subject ; and some general es- 
timate of the amount and use, of imported flour 


information which may in this way be obtained. 
July 28, 1834. Henry Cotman, 


Printers in Massachusetts or New England, 
favorably disposed to an improved agriculture, 
are respectfully requested to give the above one 
or more insertions in their respective papers. 





From the Sentinel and Witness. 
THUNDER STORMS. 


These remarks are intended to throw some 
light on the phenomena of thunder storms, 
which are most frequent at this season of the 
year; and in order to proceed understanding- 
ly, two things are necessary to be understood. 
First, it is one of the fundamental principles of 
Electricity, that all bodies contain it in pro- 
portion to the quantity of surface which they 
have, and not in proportion to the quantity of 
matter. This being understood, we proceed 
to the next, which is the expansion that water 
undergoes in passing from its natural state to 
to vapor or steam, which is 1728 tol, ora 
square inch of water becomes a cubic foot of 
steam. From the foregoing remarks it will be 
evident, that as soon as the vapor in the cloud 
begins to condense and fall to the earth in 
drups, that electricity will be given off, or set 
free, in proportion as the quantity of surface 
in the drop is less than the quantity of vapor 
of which the drop is composed ; and since the 
cloud is insulated, (a body is said to be insu- 
lated when all the bodies around it are non- 
conductors,) the air being a bad conductor, 
there 1s a large portion of electricity that has 
nothing on which it can remain. The result is 
that being collected in large quantities, owing 
to the rapid condensation of vapor into rain, 
and being attracted by the earth, the nearest 
conductor, it approaches it with such velocity 
as to condense the air before it—the conden- 
sation of which alters the course, and causes 
the electric fluid to turn and represent a zigzag 
course, which is noticed in its descen) ; and 
the air, being separated by the passage of the 
electric fluid through it, in coming together 
produces the sound which we call thunder: 
and thus the lightoing continues to descend at 
intervals, so long as the vapor is condensed tu 
set it free, 

It may be asked why lightning does not at- 
tend all our storms, since the same causes are 
at work? The answer is, because most of our 
rains commence very slow, and the air by be- 
coming mist, becomes a conductor which is 
sufficient to convey all the electricity liberated 
from vapor condensed slowly to the earth. 

From the foregoing remarks, the utility of 





consumed in any village, town or county. 

As the object is of great importance, and as 
his views are wholly of a public nature, the 
subscriber confidently asks the aid of the farm- 
ing community and of his agricultural friends 
throughout Massachusetts in obtaining this in- 
formation He solicits likewise a similar fav- 
or from his intelligent correspondents in the 
State of New York, the magnificent Empire of 
wheat. 


Communications on this subject addressed to 
the subscriber, may be handed to the members 
of Congress in the respective districts in Mas- 


interest themselves in this subject and to have 
the goodness fo transmit any such communica- 
tions as per direction ; or they may be sent by 
private conveyance, to the New England Far- 
mer office, Boston ; if any from New York to 
the Hon. Jesse Buel at Albany, or they may 
be acdressed by maa (postage paid) to the sub- 
scriber, at Meadowbanks, near Greenfield, 
Massachusetts, who promises to put the agri- 





cultural public in possession of any valuable 


sachusetts, who are respectfully requested to | 


lightning rods will be readily seen ; for if, 
‘when the elastic fluid is set at liberty, by the 
condensation of vapor, there is a good conduc- 
tor to convey it to the earth, all the evils at- 
tendant on its descent, without a guide, are 
avoided ; and it is evident, that if the number 
of rods were sufficiently large, all the electri- 
city liberated would be brought to the earth 
without a report. These rods should be large, 
for their power to convey is in proportion to 
their surface. ‘They should be placed on the 
‘centre of the building, and run high enough to 
clear the ends of the same, by making an an- 
gle of 45 degrees from the top of the red. 
An Osserver or Puenomena. 


Middletown, July 10. 


| 








Gares in Cuickens.—One of our subseri- 
bers informs us, that a drop of the spirits of 
turpentine, put inte the mouth of a chicken, 
irom the point of a feather or otherwise, will 
cure the gapes in chickens. Another says, 
that mixing sat with their,food will prevent 


their taking the gapes.—[Ohio Farmer. 
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From the Genesee Farmer. 
CHANGE OF SOILS. 


The following is an extract from a commu- 
nication made to the New York State Agri- 
cultural Society at its meeting io February last, 
by Heratio Hickox, Esq. of Rensselaer coun- 
ty: 

‘Some years since a lot of land came into 
my possession, on which much expense had 
been incurred to improve it as a garden with- 
out success, The land was a coarse gravel, 
through which water would run as through a 
sieve. The gravel contained a portion of iron, 
which operated as a cement to its ingredients, 
I drew on to the lot several loads of clay, and 
a small quantity of leached ashes, the alkali in 
which might have had a little effect ; manure 
from a horse stable was spread over the whole, 
and the mass was turned under, with a spade. 
‘The soil improved for three years, when it be- 
came perfect. Upon examination, no clay and 
scarcely any gravel could be discovered, The 
soil, which had been extremely dry, was by 
this treatment supplied with an unaccustomed 
degree of moisture. The iron, which was the 
eement of the gravel, decomposed the water, 
absorbed its oxygen, and was converted into 
what is called iron rust. Thus the gravel was 
resolved into its original constituents, and com- 
bined with other materials, formed a warm, 
dark, and rich soil, at less expense than had 
been formerly laid out on it without any bene- 
fit. 

** Many kinds of rocky knolls, whose bare 
summits disfigure our fields, may, often with 
very little trouble and expense, be converted 
into excellent soil’ Of these kinds are soft 
granite, a soft variety of gray wack, a shelly 
and argillaceous limestone, and all the varie- 
ties commonly called slate rock. Their con- 
version into soil may be effected in a variety 
of ways. <A neighbor had his fields deformed 
with bare slate rock knotls, he had also a large 
quantity of pomace, which lay a nuisance a- 
gainst the building which contained his cider 
press ; he was advised to cart the pomace on 


juice of currents, from sugar and water witha 
little whiskey: a cask that has been used to 
keep vinegar in, is the best cask to make it in. 
If cider is too weak, add halfa pound of sugar 
and half a gill of whiskey to each gallon, and 
set the cask in the sun, covering the bang hule 
slightly to admit the air, and exclude the dust. 

Vinegar, however, is best made thus: to a 
quarter-cask of good cider, add 4 lbs of white 
Havana sugar, and half a Ib. of argobor rough 
tartar in fine powder : it will be better for the 
addition of some lees of wine ; expose it to @ 
heat not less than 75° nor more than 80° with 
the bung out. ‘T'wice or thriee a day a day, 
draw off a pail full, and after it has stood ex- 
posed to the air, a quarter of an howr, return 
it into the bung hole by a funnel. 

The method of imitating wine vinegar in the 
English maoufactories is as follows, as I have 
repeatedly seen. In a long room, quarter 
casks of cider placed upright, side by side, rai- 
sed above the fluor about twenty inches occupy 
all sides of the room, which by means of stoves 
is kept at a temperature of about 80° of Fah- 
renheit. The top of the cask is bored full of 
holes: on each cask is placed a tub holding 
about half a busbel or more of Malaga raisins. 

The sole occupation of the man who attends 
the room, is to go round ineessantly, and draw 
a pailful from the bottom, and pour it upon Ma- 
laga raisins; the cider percolates through the 
raisins, and runs into the cask by means of the 
holes in the top: This gives the wine flavor 
and body. The operation takes about a fort- 
hight according to the strength of the cider ; 
when this is weak, sugar and powdered tartar 
are putin, The tartar certainly adds to the 
strength of the acid, and also to the vinous 
taste, but the acid of tartar 1s by no means so 
wholesome as the acid of vinegar. Tartar oan 
be discovered by means of sugar of lead : the 
tartrite of jead precipitates ; the acetite of lead 
is soluble.—[T. C ] 

IMPROVED SYSTEM OF BEE MANAGE- 
MENT. 








to the bare knolls in Ins fields. The rocks 
which formed the knolls contained a portion of 
iron, and the advice was given in expectation 
that the acid in the pomace, by its aetion on 


The first part of Mr. Nutt’s plan of operation 
is, to have the hive, into which the stock is in- 
troduced, untouched. When it is filled with 
honey, (the contents of which are to be reser- 





the iron, would effect the decomposition of the 
rock. He informed me that in one instance 
he had done so, that he had observed that the 
rock had mostly disappeared, but that he had 
beeu wholly at a loss to account for it. This 
was eight or ten years ago ; he has since in- 
formed me that be complied with the advice gi- 
ven, ona field which he had thea ploughed up, 
and that whenever the plough touched the spots 





which had been covered with pomace, it sunk 
down to the beam, and that after it passed such | 
spots it rose to the surtace, in this instance, by | 
the removal of a nuisance, more land was ac- 
quired, and an increase of crops, without any 
additional fence, with less trouble in cultiva- 
tion,” ’ 





From the Genesee Farmer. 
VINEGAR. 


We think our correspondent who makes an 
inquiry in relation to making Vinegar, will find 
some hints in the following article from Will- 
ich’s Domestic Encyclopedia, which will be of 
use to him: 

The principal requisite to form good vinegar 
accerding to Parmentier, (Cours D’ Agric. tom. 
x.) are, 1. Contact with the air; 2. A temper- 
ature not exceeding 20° of Reaumur (77 of 
Fahrenheit;) 3. The addition of some extran- 
cous vegetable matter to promote the acetous 
fermentation ; and 4. The presence of alcohol. 





[Vinegar can be made, from cider, from the 


ved fur the use of the bees,) the capacity of the 
hive is increased by the addition of another 
box to the side communicating with the hive 
by apertures, which give free admission to the 
bees in all parts of the box. 

The next jimportant object in Mr. Nutt’s 
system is, to msure a regular and uniform tem- 
perature ofthat which contains the stock, The 
ventilation necessary for this purpose is effec- 
ted by the means of a perforated tin tube, ex- 
tending down to a considerable distance from 
the top into the hive, and connected with an 
aperture at the bottom which may be partly or 
wholly closed by a.tin slide, thus modifying the 
circulation of the air, and consequent degree of 
temperature. ‘The temperature of this side 
box, which is indicated by a thermometer in- 
troduced into the tube, ought to be 70 degrees 
which is the natural temperature of the work- 
ing hive ; but in that which contains the stock 
a temperature of 90 deg. is necessary, as well 
for the incubation of the queen bee, as the ma- 
turity of the young. The parent hive is then 
as well the residence of the queen bee as the 
nursery of the young, whilst the side boxes are 
but additional storehouses for the reception of 
the superfluous heney, which may be taken 
away Without impoverishing the stock, or rob- 
bing them of their winter sustenance. 

When the thermometer placed on the side 
box rapidlyyrises to 90 or 100 degrees, the ne- 
cessity of again providing the bees with fresh 











rou is indicated ; and this is effected b 
tablishing another box on the o wwe Aga 
the hive. T os re 
e he bees, finding an INCrease 
room, wilt readily re-commence their labor 
this new apartment. 

Then follows, in Mr. Nutt’s system, the 
eration of separating the bees from this on 
hive. This is effected by the ventilator ‘ 
which the internal temperature of the ves ll 
be reduced to that of the external atmosphen. 
and when on the approach of night, the fies 
recoiling from the cool air, go back into the 
middle box, the connection between the 
may be closed, and the full hive withdrawy 
without the imprisoninent or destruction of 
single laborer. The same arrangements are 
again renewed, as the bees continue their sy¢. 
cessful labors. In this system no Provision js 
made for swarming, which cannot occur Under 
this arrangement, the emigration of a part of 
the stock being only occasioned by a want of 
room im which the bees may pursue their },. 
bors. 

The honey furnished under this system of 
management is found to be far superior, bot) 
in quality and quantity, to that obtained under 
any other arrangements. The honey and wax 
are as white as refined sugar. This superior. 
ity im quality it owes as well to the modified 
temperature at which the bees secrete thei 
products, as to its total exemption from all es- 
traneous animal and vegetable matters, and in 
particuiar from the polen and bee bread, which 
is taken in considerable quantities into the 
stock hive for the support of the young. ‘The 
superiority of the honey is only equalled by 
the quantity of the supply; the usual annual 
supply from one stock is about one hundred 
weight of honey ; whilst, in the course of one 
season, Mr. Nutt has procured the large quan- 
tity of two hundred and ninety six pounds, 
This increase in quantity is owing to the excel- 
lent disposition of the arrangements, by which 
the industrious effurts of the bees are never re- 
tarded, nor their strength weakened at the time 
when the fruits and flowers abound from whieh 
their treasures are obtained.—[N. Bed, Cour. 





ON THE TREATMENT OF SHEEP. 


We copy from the ‘* Memoirs of the Peno- 
sylyania Agricultural Society,” a part of a ‘et- 
ter addressed to the Corresponding Secretary 
of that institution, by ALExanperR Reep, Esq. 
of Washington co. in Pennsylvania. We have 
long been satisfied that the use of Tar as 4 
medicine or condiment for sheep, has “ not 
been duly appreciated.” 

** As to the diseases incident to sheep, I am 
happy to tell you that I have had but little ex- 
perience. I have long entertained the opinion 
that they are more healthy on the western thao 
on your side of the mountain, We knew noil- 
ing of the long list of diseases mentioned by 
Eaglish authors. Old age, and the dogs, are 
almost the only things we have to dread. The 
scour is sometimes troublesome at the time of 
changing from dry togreen food. Qur cure Is 
abont the bulk of a hen’s egg ofchalk, From 
one to three doses seldom fail to check the 
complaint. Unless it continues too long, and 
makes them weak, we let it take its course. 
The cough and feul nose generally come to- 
gether. I am disposed to think they are both 
produced by the same disease. When we no- 
tice them, we lose no time in removing the 
sheep from the flock, and make free use of tar. 
It rarely fails to effect a cure in a few days; 
unless the animal is old or unsound. The ose 
of Tar among sheep, is not duly appreciated. 
Many fine rams have been lost by maggols 
getting about the roots of their horns. Two 
or three applications of tar during the waq? 
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weather will always prevent this. The ticks 
sre sometimes troublesome to the yearling 
jambs. An ointment made of Scotch snuff and 
hog’s lard or train oil, will banish them by one 
application. One ounce of snuff to a pound of 
lard is about the proportion. 

“A few weeks ago, arespectable farmer of 
this county related to me the following cir- 
cumstances which may be worthy of notice, as 
they furnish hints that may lead to more im- 

riant discoveries. He stated that some years 
ago, a small log caBin on his farm, in which 
he kept his salt, was consumed by fire. The 
spaces between the logs were filled with clay. 
The salt, the ashes of the’burnt logs, and burnt 
clay, became a promiscuous heap. ‘The burn- 
ing took place in April, This salted heap of 
ruins soon attracted the attention of his flock 
o(sheep. They visited it almost daily during 
the summer. By the time cold weather arriv- 
ed they had licked away the whole mass. The 
farmer’s own words to me were that he ‘‘ never 
before or since had so healthy and fat a flock 
of sheep.” 

“A question here raturally presents itself, 
whether the benefit arose from the burned clay 
acting upon an absorbent ‘—from the {alkali 
produced from the ashes ?—from the sheep 
having salt at will ?—or from a combination of 
the different articles ? The farmer attributed 
the advantage to the burnt clay.”’ 





From the Farmer’s Register. 
ON DRAINING. 
ADDRESSED TO YOUNG FARMERS. 
Continued. 


Notwithstanding the great extent of overflow- 
ing waters on these flat swamps, the supply is 
much smaller than it appears, and they could be 
removed and kept within safe bounds by opening 
acanal from the outlet below, through the whole 
course of the swamp, as straight as the form and 
inclination of the land would permit. Level as 
such swamps are, there is plenty of fall for this 
purpose—and a ditch of 10 or 12 feet wide and 3 
or 4 deep, would drain away the water which as 
now obstructed, inundates many thousands of a- 
eres. The expense of this central main carrier 
would be very inconsiderabje, divided among all 
the owners of a large swamp; and when finished 
nothing more would be wanting to make the land 
dry, except the small side drains to intercept the 
springs coming out of the highland, which each 
proprietor would dig for himself. The central 
canal being so nearly level might possibly be made 
also serviceable for winter navigation, by having 
temporary floodgates. 

But cheap and profitable as such draining would 
he, they are rendered impossible under our exist- 
ing laws, because the concurrence of every indi- 
vidual owner of the swamp is necessary for the 
execution of the work. 

Streams of the second class, having sufficient 
fall, are generally such as flow through a hilly 
country. The low grounds or bottom lands, lying 
on the borders of such streams, form a large pro. 
portion of the best natural soils of lower Virginia. 
Indeed but few other soils are richer than these 
have been, or would be more productive, if they 
had been properly managed: but the general 
reatment of such lands bas been so injudicious, 
that they have yielded but little nett product, and 
iN many cases have become nuisances, and a 
source of loss instead of profit. I allude especial. 
ly to lowgrounds on small streams, not exceeding 


the size sufficient for an ordinary mill. Some of 


the usual and barbarous practices will be puinted 
*ut for avoidance, and also because their effects 
how present some of the worst obstructions to a 
Proper plan for drainage and cultivation. 

he bottoms through which the streams run, 
‘ave been entirely formed during past ages by the 
earth washed from the higher lands by heavy 
loods from heavy rains, and depesited so as tu 
orm a nearly level surface. Of course the greater 
Part of this deposit has been made from the main 
‘ream, and at the times when it overflowed the 
‘hole lowground. But it is not only during such 


floods that the operation is going on, 





At all times 
a shallow running stream is bringing down earth 
and thus raising its own bed, until it leaves it for 
another and lower place, or when a flood comes, 
throws the accumulated sand out of its choaked 
channel, over every place low enough to receive 
an accession.— Thus, by the tendency of the over- 
flowing water to cover mostly the lowest land, 
and from the greater subsidence of the suspended 
earth, where the water is most deep and still, na- 
ture works continually to keep such lands level 
from side to side. Before the adjacent hills were 
cleared and subjected to the plough, there could 
have been no great supuly of earth, except from 
the richest soil on the surface—and that was fur- 
nished slowly and gradually. 

Rich as these narrow bottoms were, our fathers 
did not readily undertake to drain and cultivate 
them. Before this was done, the adjacent high- 
lands had in most cases been cleared, cultivated, 
and washed into,gullies—and had served to throw 
upon the ground more of barren subsoil in a year 
than it had before received of rich mold in ten, 
Nor was this injurious deposite brought dowa by 
the principal stream, and spread over the whole 
surface. It mostly was brought by torrents of rain 
water which for a little time swelled the rivulet 
to a flood, and by which the sand or gravel was 
carried out on the rich bottom soil, in points pro- 
jecting from the ravine through which the torrent 
rushed. These points of sand, by their thickness 
and poverty, now ferm one of the greatest diffi- 
culties in draining and cultivating the lowground. 

The management of the neighboring highland, 
so far as its washing is promoted or prevented, is 
one of the most important things bearing on the 
alluvial bottom below. If no mischief had been 
already produced from this cause, the instructions 
that will be offered would be more simple, and 
yet fur more serviceable. Prevention is always 
better than cure—and in these cases, the perfect 
cure is impossible. We have destroyed the grea- 
ter part of the value of our low grounds, vefore 
we knew their productiveness. 

Next come the injuries inflicted directly when 
such lands are uncer cultivation. 

Bottoms of the kind under consideration are ge- 
nerally from 150 yards wide, to the narrowest size 
worth draining—meande:ing continually in their 
course,—and having sufficient fall or inclination 
to give a rapid course to the natural stream, and 
to allow the land to be effectually drained for cul- 
tivation. ‘The stream is still more crooked than 
the valley through which it runs, and is often 
twice as long as would be the straightest course 
that might be given. Nor is the course of the 
stream always through the lowest part of the land 
—for the marginsof the stream are often the high- 
est parts, owing to the more plentiful deposit of 
sediment when the overflowiug waters first rise 
over their banks. The first error usually com- 
mitted, is to leave the stream (if a large one) in 
its natural crooked bed, instead of giving it a shor- 
ter course; the next is, to impede still more the 
course of the water by allowing thickets of briers 


and shrubs to stand on the edge of the stream, | 


and every kind of rubbish to be thrown into it. 
The crooked and choaked channel eauses the 
stream to overflow with rain that would not swell 
the current ipjuriously, in a clean and straight- 
ened bed, though of no more average width, ana 
occupying not one fourth as much land, The 
land lost is not only the bed and banks of the 
stream. A very crooked course makes it impos- 
sible for the plough to run in the same direction : 
and many points of land are formed too narrow 
to be worth cultivation. lence a wide margin is 
left to grow up in thickets, and to harbor musk- 
rate and other vermin—or to be kept cleared at 


more than twice the cost of proper cultivation. If 


the stream separates the land of two proprietors, 
(as is one of our common follies,) the evil is far 
worse. If either cleans his margin effectually, 
and opens the stream, it will avail but little, while 
his neighbor uses no such care. In the meantime 
with every heavy rain the obstructed current 
sweeps across the land, tearing away the plough- 
ed mold, or covering it with its load ofsand. ‘The 
soil thus swept off serves to fill and render useless 
the cross drains made to convey the smaller 
streams. Every such flood saturates the soil with 
water to the great damage of the crop, and leaves 
the whole a picture of desolatian. 


Next let us examine the side, and cross ditches 
In hilly and sendy lands, small springs ooze out 
of the hills so frequnily along the side of the low- 
ground, that there is almost always a necessity for 
a ditch on each side, to intercept them. ‘The 
side ditches (unless they are covered or hollow 
drains, which will be treated of hereafter,) if bor- 
dered by cultivated land, are perpetually filling 
from the washing hillside soil: and the difficult 
of keeping them open is still more increased, 
where they cross the points ofsand brought down 
by former currents, and which are still increasing 
from every torrent of rain waters. It is not 
strange, therefore, that the side ditches are sel- 
dom clean, and though they obstruct, they seldom 
entirely prevent the oozing waters finding their 
way to the low ground. Where the valley is nar- 
row, or the main stream small, one of the side 
ditches is often made also the main earrier, or 
chanvel of the stream. This is a great saving, if 
the ditch is straight enough, and so situated in 
other respects as to be kept open, and deep. But 
otherwise, the side of the low ground is the worst 
location for the main stream, 

Cross ditches are used to bring the water of a 
side ditch to the main stream, when it can no 
longer be continued down the side ; or they lead 
from low places which though not exposed to 
spring water, would be made ponds by receiving 
the surface water from rains and floods, avd 
would remain so until the water was soaked up 
by the absorbent earth. The beds in which the 
land is cultivated usually lead to these cross ditch- 
es, and their water furrows there vent the water 
that collects in them, As the cross ditches fill 
rapidly from the causes already stated, their re- 
peated cleanings soon make a dike not only on 
one side, but on both, unless more judgement is 
exercised thaniscommon. Then the ditch, when 
well open, may draw water from its head to its 
outlet: but not a drop can enter it along its whole 
course, so well is it defeuded by the bank of earth 
on each side. 

1 now proceed to propose plans for draining and 
cultivating soils of this kind, all of which | have 
tried with suceess to such an extent as was per- 
mitted by the situation of the land in my posses- 
sion, and the circumstanees under which it was 
placed. 

it will perhaps be more plain to apply instrue- 
tions to a particular case of common cecurrence, 
than to attempt to embrace every variety of cir- 
cumstance and difficulty. For this purpose, sup- 
pose the land under consideration to vary from 
100 to 150 yards wide, the alluvial formation of 
a stream strong enough to turn a common mill, 
and which flows through in a very crooked chan; 
nel in ordinary, and commonly overflows th® 
whole bottom with every very heavy rain, or per- 
haps two gr three times a year. The average 
descent of the stream and the land, from six to 
fifteen feet in a mile.—The soil a rich sandy loam, 
Subsoil various ; sometimes layers of sand with- 





in reach of deep ploughing, sometimes of clay, 
| and sometimes (though rarely) the rich black sur- 
fucesoi! shows no change for several feet in depth. 
| We suppose further that the land has beew elear- 
‘ed and cultivated long enough to give the plough 
generally a free passage. 

Low grounds of the kind under consideration 

are in general nore exposed to water from num- 
erous springs oozing out of the adjoining bighland 
than from the main stream—and therefore the re- 
moval of the former first demands the farmer’s 
care.— But neither the side, eentral,or cross drains 
can be finished, before the other kinds are in pro- 
gress—and it will suit my arrangement best to 
|speak first fof the ditch or carrier of the main 
streams The side drains require most skill an: 
care, and their consideration will hereafter be un. 
dertaken. For the present, let it be understood 
that the side and cross drains are in the usual im- 
perfect state of operation, serving to permit the 
imperfect cultivation of the low ground. 


[ T'o be Continued } 








From the Baltimore Farmer and Gardiner. 
COUNTY MUSEUMS. 
Specimens of nature and of art, collected in eab- 


inets or museums in the towns and villages thro’ 
our country, would evidently be sources of much 





instruction and much entertainment to nearly ev- 
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ery class of the community. Representing, as they 
would, both the riches and the beauty of the min- 
eral, vegetable and animal kingdoms, in one case 
as fresh from the hand of nature, and in another 
as modified by art, the philosopher could resort 
to them, as to rich fountains of insiructiou ; the 
teacher also could lead his pupils there to explain 
to them lessons they had conned over in their 
books, The farmer would find inany things to 
encourage ard strengthen his effurts in his laho- 
rious but honorable employment. He might dis- 
cover sume substance which he could add to his 
liat of manures ; some plant which would furnish 
to him a new object of attention, and an increas- 
ed reward for his labors. He might see a speci- 
men of sowe insect which he had before known 
only as a formidable enemy, and at the sume 
place discover some weapou or mode by which 
he might destroy or avoid it. 

The social circle also might resort to a cabinet 
of nature and of art; not indeed, at yheir first en- 
trence, to have their eyes dazzled with rows of 
decanters sparkling with brandy or looking pale 
with gin or florid with wine, or to be presented 
with pitchers and tumblers as appropriate appar- 
atus for trying experiments upon their power; Lut 
they might on one shelf observe clusters of crys- 
tals as beautiful and as rich as the hand of nature 
could make them; on another they might exam- 
ine the precious ores, which quickens the evergy 
and perfects the skill of the mechanic in construc- 
ting the beautiful fabrics and nultiplied luxuries 
with which he supplies our markets, and enriches 
our tables. They might also see specimens to 
show the power of the pencil and of the chisel, 
when directed by the hand of an accomplished 
artist. Circles of ladies and gentlemen, might, 
by resorting thither find a rich intellectual and so- 
cial repast while there, and furnish themselves 
with materials for a continued entertainment for 
days and weeks after they had withdrawn, 

To what more entertaining or useful resort 
could parents lead their children, than to a collec- 
tion of specimens, which show how richly they 
are supplied with materials, both for sustenance, 
and instruction, exhibited in all the beautiful va- 
riety in which they are presented from the hand 
of their Creator. 

Who is there, what man, woman or child can 
be found, who would not receive, both instruction 
and entertainment, by occasional resorts to muse- 
ums of nature and of art? 

As all will grant, and many feel, and feel sen- 
sibly, the importance of having cabinets, or mus- 
eums, collected’, not in one or a few places, but 
in all our towns, villages and neighborhoods, the 
interesting question is, how can they be provided? 
To answer that question, Mr Editor, is the object 
of this communication, which is as follows: 

1. On the first Wednesday of November next, 
let the friends of education and of general im- 
provement in each of the eleven hundred counties 
in the U. States, meet at their county town, tak- 
ing with them any specimeus, either of nature or 
of art, which they may deem curious or useful. 

2. Any person or persons at the meetings able 
and disposed to explain a part or the whole of 
the specimens presented, miglit do it for the ben- 


efit of all concerned, at the same time as far as| 


practicable furnishing names and labels for the 
different kinds of specimens. 


3. Such specimens as the owners wished to re- 
tain, would be tor private use, after being exhibit- 
ed, and pert‘aps named 3 the remainder deposited 
as the beginnery of county museums. 


4. Have forwaided to the Post Master of each 
county town, some plan for organization of coun- 
ty Lyceums, with provisions for quarterly meet- 
ings, to increase their collections and to extend 
their operations. Provide also by some society 
or public spirited individuals, a sufficient number 
of Thomas 3S. Grimkie’s address to S. Carolina, 
on the Lyceum system, to furnish each conven- 
tion with a copy, to be sent to the Post Master as 
above. 


5. Invite School Lyceums, some of which have 
already numerous collections, aided by other so- 


cieties and individuals, to send to such places of 


county meetings as might be found practicable, 
such specimens, both of nature and of art, espe- 
cially of their own improvement in penmanship, 
map drawing, needle work, mechanism, &c, as 


they could spare for the use of said conventions 
and museums, 

6. Let the Curators of each County Lyceum, 
forward to New York in time for the annual 
meeting of the National Lyceum, held on the first 
week of May, any specimens they might find prac- 
ticable and expedient either for exhibition or fur 
exchange and distribution through the union. 

7. Let the plan be already adopted by many 
School Lyceums in several of ihe states, of cor- 
responding and exchanging specimens, greatly 
to their intellectual and moral improvement, be 
used as an example by schools generally through- 
out the union. 

8. Let school committees and parents encour- 
age and aid teachers and pupils, in aitending the 
quarterly meetings of County Lyceums, and in 
forming societies and collecting specimers in their 
own neighborhoods and schools, and even in fam- 
ilies, as examples of the last already exist in con- 
siderable numbers. 

Note.—As all, or nearly all the steps above pro- 
posed, have already been taken in many counties, 
and in sume of the smallest, it will be difficult 
perhaps to assign a reason why they may not be 
taken in each of the eleven hundred counties in 
our Republic. As the results of these steps, 
wherever and whenever taken, have been in the 
highest degree satisfactory and useful, it will be 
as difficult to assign a reason why they should 
not be taken, for the benefit both of individuals 
and of our nation; of the present and future gen- 
erations. A FARMER. 


SUMMAKY. 











Five.—A_ fire broke out on Wednesday night 
about 10 o’clock in the extensive cordage manu- 
factory of Messrs. Day and Francis,Roxbury, near 
the commencement of the Roxbury Branch of the 
Mill Dam. The fire had got much head before 
it was discovered, and completely destroyed the 
establishment with a large amount of cordage and 
stock. ‘The origin of the fire is not distinctly as- 
certained, but is believed to have taken from the 
steam engine. A large portion of the Boston Fire 
Department attended, and also engines from 
Brookline, Brighton,Cambridge and Charlestown. 
There was an insurance of $5000 on the stock 
and machinery, 3000 at the American Office in 
in this city. 

Mr. McCarty, atailor, of Oldtown, Me. was run 
over by the Horse Carriage of Engine No. 17, and 
had his arm broken, 





Sea Serpent.—We understand that yesterday af- 
ternoon, about 2 o’clock, the crew and passengers 
of the Portsmouth Packet, Capt. Goodrich, hada 
distinet view of the Sea Serpent, when within a- 
bout 8 miles of Nahant. There seemed to be no 
doubt among 30 credible witnesses of his exist- 
ence. The monster was about 20 rods off when 
first seen: and his head about the size of a bar- 
rel, was elevated 3 or 4 feet above the surface of 
the water. 





‘the boat, and the exclamations of those on board, 
and withdrew his head beneath the surface, pass- 
ing rapidly through the water at the rate of 15 er 
20 knots an hour. He appeared to be about one 
hundred feet in length.—Mer. Journal. 





Revenue Cutter Revolt.—On Monday last, elev- 
en nen belonging to the revenue cutter Hamilton 
were taken by the Marshal of the District from 
that vessel, and brought to this city, charged by 
the officer in command with insubordination and 
mutiny. Capt. Howard, commander of the cut- 
ter, was absent on leave, and the charge of the 
eutter devolved upon Lieut, Scott. The men 
charged with mutiny were examined before Judge 
Davis on Monday, and committed to jail to taka 
trial at the U. S. Cireuit Court to be holden here 
in October.— Transcript. 

Malice—A young man by the name of Wm. 
Frothingham, an apprentice to Mr. Joseph Alley, 
of this town, about 18 years of age, had his throat 
cut in his bed, while asleep, yesterday morning 
about sunrise, by some inmate, supposed to be a 
lad about 15, who works in the same shop.and 
sleeps in the same apartment, who had been 
known to threaten the young man, anc who left 





He seemed frightened at the noise of 


the chamber the moment the young man waked 
whose wound was deep, but not considered dap. 
gerous. The gash supposed to have been made 
by a razor, reached from tLe windpipe to the jug 
ular vein, as he lay upon his side ; had it exiend. 
ed one inch further either way, it must have cay. 
sed his death. Dr Hazeltine was immediately 
called who sewed up the wound. The case wij 
undergo a judicial investigation-—Lynn Record, 





Forgery.—On Monday last, a man named Ste. 
phen Tourtellot, was examined before Wm, N. 
Green, Esq. on a charge of forging a note in the 
name of Ous Bartlett & Co., and passing the same 
to Wm. Sigourney. The magistrate ordered him 
to find bail for his appearance at the next term of 
the Court of Common Pleas, in default whereof 
he was committed to prison to await his trial, 
Worcester Spy. 


A letter was recently received by a gentleman 
in this town, which made the following singular 
circuit before reaching ite destination. Direeted 
in Porto Rico, to Gloucester, Cape Ann on its ar- 
rival at New York, it was, by some mistake, pla- 
ced in the Mail for Liverpool, from whence it was 
carried to Gloucester,England—from thence sent 
to the dead letter office of the General Post Office 
London—transmitted from thence to the British 
Commercial Agent in Boston, and reached the 
place of its destination in 5 months and 6 days 
from its date.— Gloucester Telegraph. 





The Baltimore Gazette, of Saturday, 2d inst. 
says:—“ Upwards of two thousand Emigranis 
have arrived at our port within the last fortnight 
from the interior of Germany, many of them rich 
independent farmers, and all of them possessing 
those habits of industry and sobriety characteris- 
tic of the country which gave them birth. They 
are all destined to the West, that land of promise 
to the forlorn and oppressed of Europe, where 
they will ere long give an impetus to the richest 
resources of those distant regions, which must 
inake them the pride and boast of the New Worl. 


Lonpon Pouice.--.4 Hopeless Case.--A pale 
faced elderly man, with a wobegone countenance 
approached Mr Chambers, and, in a voice of dole- 
ful despondency, begged that he would grant hiu 
his protection, 

Mr Chambers--Protection, against whom. 

Complainant—Against my wife. She's al- 
ways beating me. 

Beating you! Then have her bound over to 
keep the peace. I have done so: but its of no 
use. She kicked me three times this morning be- 
cause | had not finished a pair of weltings when 
the gentleman called forthem. Sbe gets drunk, 
and then I catches it worse than ever. 

Lock up the money, and then she can’t get 
drunk.--Hah ? but she will keep the cash herself. 

Part from her then and allow her a separate 
maintenance. She won’t let me. 

Then run away to America. 1 don’t see howa 
Magistrate can help you. a 

The applicant paused, looked at the ceiling 
shook his head dismally, and walked out of We 
office. 





The Hampshire and Hampden canal we are ve 
ry happy to state, is completed, from New Haven 
to Connecticut river, a distance of eighty five 
miles. The contractors terminated their labors 
Inst Friday and the Canal was accepted by the 
Engineers on the same day. The water Is now 
coming in from the feeder in Westfield as fast as 
the safety of the banks will authorise and as the 
season is dry and evporation great, it may be a 


week, if no breaks ensue, before the water - 
oceupy the entire length of the Canal. Throug 
this town the work is well done and we presume 
it is wot less verfect in other parts. The a 
arch bridge near the Mansion Llouse 1s a hie 
piece of work, and the aqueduct over Mill Rive 
near by, is altogether a handsome affair. | 
Northampton Courter. 





Latest fiom Texas.--The people of tom sa 
in motion respecting the incarceration of Go “rol: 
Austin, by the Mexican Government. Phe - 
lowing paragraph 1s published as f_postacript 
the “ Brazoria Republican,” of the otk Mist 
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After our paper had gone to press, a friend of ; notify the inhabitants of said towns, plantations 


ours put U8 bn possession of the following infor- 
mation relative to Col. Austin’s imprisonment ; 
which was received in a letter, dated Mexico, May 
14, 1834. 

That he is still confined in one of the prisons 
of the Inquisition, and until a week previous he 
was imersed in the dungeon. Santa Anna has 
enlarged the limits of his confinement ; and the 
writer thinks in a week more he will be set at 
liberty. We sincerely hope this may be the case, 
though we are inclined to doubt, The treatment 
this gentleman has received at Mexico, taking in- 
to consideration all the circumstances, in our hum- 
ble opinion, merits the consideration of the whole 
people of Texas.—N. O. Bulletin. 





Post Offices. — We find by reference to the Blue 
Rook, that there are three hundred and sixty Post 
Offices in the United States, which yield respec- 
tively to the post masters an annual income of 
less than one dollar. The smallest sum received 
by any One is two cents: there are two or three 
who receive five cents, and two or three more 
who obtain six or seven, 


Great Fire at Salmon Falls.—The Woollen 
Manafactory at Salmon Falls, Somersworth N. H. 
caught fire Thursday evening, ia the picker house 
and was entirely in flames when the information 
was sent off. ‘There is insurance at the follow- 
ing offices: National $50,000, Manufacturers 
$30,000, Adina (Hartford) $10,000. 





The corporation of Madrid have paid a hand- 
some compliment to the memory of the great Cer- 
vantes, by erecting a handsome marble tablet on 
the house where he resided, in the Calle de los 
Francos, and which chances to be that in which 
Mr Scott, the Attachee to the Legation, at pres- 
eut lives, 





An explosion of 60 pounds of powder took place 
at Dartmouth Milis, by which a man named Ben- 
nett was dreadfully burnt, and three other work- 
men slightly wounded. During dinner hour, the 
workinau amused themselves in a meadow, where 
the steam engines were situated, when a ball on 
which some gravel had collected was struck into 
ihe mill, and rolling under a five tons stone, pro- 
duced so much friction as to cause explosion, 





Vesuvius is at this time exhiviting some very 
remarkable phenomena. On the 20th of May 
Iwo new small craters were formed near the old 
one, from which issued stones and flame. Above 
asimall cone, on the side which faces the Camal- 
deles of Torre del Greco, an enormous fissure bas 
heen opened to the width of 300 feet, and the 
depth of 50 feet around which are a greater num- 
ber of smaller craters, from whence issues sinoke 
emitting a very disagreeable odour.—On the 22d 
‘violent shock of the mountain was the signal of 
40 eruption of lava, which divided into two tor- 
rents, one takieg its course towards Boscotressa, 


and cities, in manner prescribed by law at their 
next annual meeting in September to give in their 
votes upon the following question, Shall the fol- 
lowing amendment be added to the Constitutton 
of this State? The Electors resident in any city, 
may at any meeting duly notified for the choice 
of Representatives, vote for such Representatives 
in their respective Ward meetings and the War- 
den in sail Wards shall preside impartially at 
such meetings, receive the votes of all qualified 
electors present, sort, count and deelare them in 
open Ward meeting and in the presence of the 
Ward Clerk, who shall form a list of the persons 
voted for, with the number of votes for each per- 
son against his name, shull make a fair record 
thereof in the presence of the Warden, and in op- 
en Ward meeting: and a fuir copy of this list 
shall be attested by the Warden and Ward Clerk, 
sealed up in open Ward meeting, and delivered 
to the city Clerk within twenty four hours afier 
the close of the pollsa—And the Aldermen of any 
city shall be in session at their usual place of meet- 
ing within twenty four hours afier any election 
and in the presence of the city Clerk shall exam- 
ine and compare the copies of said lists, aud in 
case any person shall have received a majority of 
all the votes, he shall be declared elected by the 
Aldermen, and the city Clerk of any city shall 
make a reeord thereof, and the Aldermen and ci- 
ty Clerk shall deliver certified copies of such lists 
to the person or persons so elected, within ten 
days after the election. And the electors resi- 
dent in any city may at any meetings duly notifi- 
ed and holden for the choice of any other civil 
officers, fur whom they have been required here- 
tofore to vote in town meeting, vote for such offi- 
cers in their respective Wards, and the same pro- 
ceeding shall be had by the Warden and the Ward 
Clerk in eaeh Ward as in the case of votes for 
Representatives. And the Alderman of any city 
shall be in session within twenty four hours after 
the close of the polls in such meetings, and in the 
presence of the city Clerk shall open, examine 
and compare the copies from the lists of votes 
given in the several Wards, of which the city 
Clerk shall make a record, and return thereof 
shall be made into the Secretary of State’s office 
in the same manner as Seleetmep of towns are 
required to do. 

Ge ut further Resolved, That the inhabitants of 
said towns, plantations and cities, shall vote by 
ballot upon said questions, those in favor of said 
ameudment expressing it by the word Yes, upon 
their ballots, and those opposed to the amend- 
ment expressing it by the word No, upon their 
ballots. 

Be it further Resolved, That the Selectmen, As- 
sessors and Aldermen shall preside at said meet- 
ings, reeeive, count and declare the votes in open 
meeting ; anc the Clerks of suid towns, planta- 
tions and cities, shall make a record of said pro- 


ae = 





MARRIAGES. 


In Augusta, Mr William Wyman to Miss Julia A. Nor- 
cross of Hallowell. 

In Rath, Capt. James Hall of Augusta, to Miss Franeie 
Ann Davis. 

In Waldoboro’. Mr Samuel D. Porter of Rochester, N. 
Y. to Miss Susan Farley. 


DEATHS. 
‘In Greene, on the 10th inst. Mrs Anna, wife of Mr Wm 
Briggs. 

In Augusta, on the 10th inst. Dea. James Snow, aged 
78, for many years an Inn holder in that town. Mrs Ba- 
rah, wife of Mr Jesse Craig 

In Camden, killed by lightning. Jason Veazie, aged 21. 

In Knox County, Indiana, on his way home from Wash- 
ington, suddenly, Charles Slade, Representative in Cor- 
gress from I Illinois. 

TIL TL I TT EE TT TEE IS 


BRIGHTON MARKET—Monpbavy, Aug. 7. 

( Reported for the Boston Daily Advertiser & Patriot. 

At Market this day, 156 Beef Cattle, (including about 30 
sae last week ;) 1860 Sheep ; 8 Cows §& Calves, and 80 

wine. 

Prices. Beef Cattle.—Prices advanced from 50 to 85 
per hundred. Sales, prime 5 600575; good 6a 5 25; 
thin 4 25a 4 75. 

Cows and Calves—We noticed sales at 19 and 27 1-2. 

Sheep .—Lots were taken at 175, 188, 2, 217, 225, 
2 37, 2 50 and 2 67. 

Swine—One lot of about 40 were taken without weighing. 
A few were retailed, all of which were small, at about Ze. 


Clothiers Shears. 


FENHE subscriber has a Stone fitted in the best manner 

for all kinds of grinding, at his shop in Winthrop vil- 
lage ; where he will pay particular attention to the grinding 
of ¢ lothiers’ Shears. ‘Those sent by Stage will be prompy- 
ly attended to and returned to erder. 


PLINY HARRIS. 





amedl 

















Winthrop, August 14, 1834. 


LITERARY PREMIUMS. 
TT HE publishers of the ** New-Yorker,”’ as an earnest of 


their determination to secure the original contributions 
of writers of talent, hereby offer the following premiums: 

To the writer of the best Tale, One Hundred Dollars ; 

To the writer of the best Essay, Fifiy Dollars; 

To the writer of the best Poem, Fifty Dollars. 

No restriction as to length or subject. Articles intended 
to compete for these prizes, will be addressed accordingly, 
with the author’s name ina separate envelope, which will 
only be opened in case of success. Competitors will please 
forward their communications by the 20th of September; at 
which time they will be submitted to the Committee for de- 
cision. 








AGRICULTURAL. 


OTICE is hereby given that the Semi-Annual meeting 
of the Kennebec Ceounty Ag. Society will be held at 
the Masonic Hall in Winthrop, on Wednesday the 27h 
inst. at one o’clock in the afternoon, for the transaction of 
such business as may be deemed necessary. 
S. BENJAMIN, Rec. Sec’y 
Winthrop, August 2, 1834. 


Bull Caton. 








ceedings, and of the number of votes, Assessors 
and Alderman aforesaid, and transmit a true and 
attested copy of said record sealed up to the Sec-| 





and the other towards Vetrana. From the 2lst 
to the 24, an immense column of smoke rose half | 
‘mile high, in which the rays of the sun formed 
beautiful rainbows. 





SALMON FALLS FACTORY BURNT. 


By a letter just received, dated Aug. 8, we learn 


retary of State and cause the same to be deliver- 
ed to the said Secretary on or belore the first 
Wednesday of January next. 
Be it further Resolved, ‘That the Secretary of | 
State shall cause this Resolve to te published in 
all the newspapers printed in this State, for three 
weeks at least beture the second Mouday of Sep- 


| 
| 





"iat the Factory at Salmon Falls, Somerswerth, 
N. H was burat on Thursday evening of this, 
week, * All hands were at work when the fire | 
‘ommenced--Several girls ran out out on the 
xambrel roof and jumped tothe ground--Several 
‘ius broke their limbs--Some were badly burned 
“hers stunned--One of the girls died this morn- 
'g--the others are in a way to recover--As yet 
‘WO girls are missing--they were last seen at the 
Windews--There can be no doubt but that they 
are burned.” 


Resqlve proposing an Amendment to the Con- 
stitution of this State. 
RESOLVED, two thirda of both branches of 


(he legislature eoucurring, that the Constitution 
°! this State be amended as hereinafter proposed. 
Me: Selectmen af the several towns, Assessors of 
““e several plantations and Aldermen of the sev- 
*ral cities, are hereby empowered and directed to 





tember next, and also cause copies thereof with | 
a suitable form ofa Return to be seut forthwith | 
to the Selectmen of all the towns, to the Asses- | 

| 


isors of all the plantations, and to the Aldermen | 


of the cities in this State. And said Seeretary | 
shall, as early as mey be, in the next session of | 
the Legislature lay all saul returns before said | 
Legislature with an abstract thereof shewing the | 
uumber and state of the votes. 
Ju the louse of Representatives, March 6, 1834 | 
Read and Passed. 
NATHAN CLIFFORD, Speaker. 
In Senate, March 7, 1834. Read and Passed. 


JOSEPH W ILLIAMSON, President. 
Morch 7, 1834. Approven. 
ROBERT P. DUNLAP. 
>" Publishers of all the newspapers printed in this State 


are requested to publish the preceding for three weeks at 
least before the second Monday of September next. 


ROSCOE G. GREENE, Secretary of State. 





OR sale by the Agent of Israel Thorndike, Esq. of Bos- 
ton, at hrs Farm in Jackson, County of Waldo. 
CATON is a first rate full blood North Devon, 21-2 years 


| old, of a beautiful mahogany color, and of a most perlect 


form and proportion. He was raised in Haltimore, and x8 
the favorite breed of Mr Coke, the great English agrieul- 
turalist, who sent them as a present to his friewd Mr Caten 
of Baltimore, son in law of the late Charles Carrol. Mr. 


| Coke considers the North Devons the most valuable stoek 


in his possession, although he has extensive herds of the va- 
rious improved breeds in England. The subscriber has two 
bulls of the same breed, and is therefore disposed to offer 
Caton for sale at one hundred dollars in cash, approved se- 
ourity siX months, or for his value in good Cows or Oxen. 
JOSEPH PILLSBURY, Agent. 
Jackson, May 27, 1834, Gw2l 


FASHIONABLE 


TAILORING. 


FEXHE Copartnership heretofore existing under the firm 

of PRESCOTT & DEALY having been dissolved, 
the subscriber would respectiully mform the inhabitants of 
Winthrop and viemity, that he has taken the room lately 
occupied by Miss Hannah UC. Tilton, next door to the Post 
Office, where he intends carrying on the 


TAILORING BUSINESS 
in all its various branches. He has the latest London, New 
York and Boston Fashions as often as they appear; and vo 
pains will be spared to satisfy those who may favor hita 
with their custom, which will be faithfully done in the neat- 





| 


| est manner and most approved style, and warranted to & 


the person and suit the fancy of customers 
UF” Culling carefully atiended to. 
JAMES DEALY. 
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POETRY. 








TO MY WIFE. 


Pillow thy head upon this heart 
My own, my cherished wife ; 

And let us for one hour forget 
Our dreary path of life ; 

Then let me kiss thy tear away 
And bid remembrance flee 

Back to the days of halevon youth, 
When ail was hope and glee. 


Fair was the early promise, love, 
Of our joy-freighted barque ; 
Sunlit and lustrous too, the skies, 

Now all so dim and dark ; 
Over a stormy sea, dear wife, 
We drive with shattered sail, 
But love sits smiling at the helm, 
And mocks the threat’ning gale. 


Come, let me part those clustering curls, 
And gaze upon thy brow— 

How many many memories 
Sweep o’er my spirit now ? 

How much of happiness and grief— 
How much of hope and fear, 

Breathes from each dear loved lineament 
Most eloquently here. 


Thou gentle one, few joys remain 
To cheer our lonely lot, 
The storm has left our paradise 
With but one sunny spot ; 
Hallow’d fore’er will be that place 
To hearts like thine and mine— 
Tis where our childish hands upreared 
Affection’s earliest shrine. 


Then nestle closer to this breast, 
My fond and faithful dove 

Where, if not here, should be the ark 
Of refuge for thy love ; 

The poor man’s blessings and his curse 
Pertain alike to me, 

For shorn of worldly wealth dear wife, 
Am I not rich in thee ? 








MISCELLANY. 
WASHINGTON AND BONAPARTE. 
We publish below the opinions of Chateaubriand, as ex— 
pressed in a work of his, of the great men of the age— 
Washington and Bonaparte. Coming from a French 
civilian, they will be read with interest. 


‘*If a comparison be instituted between 
Washington and Bonaparte, between man 
and man, the genius of the first appears to 
be less elevated than that of the second. 
Washington does not belong as Bonaparte, 
tothat race of Alexanders and Cesars, who 
surpass the ordinary standard of the hu- 
man species. Nothing astonishing apper- 
tains to his personal history ; he is not 
placed upon a vast theatre, he has not to 














contend with the ablest captains and the- 


most potent monarchs of the age ; he does 


not traverse seas ; he does not rush from | 


Mem dhis to Vienna, or Cadiz to Moscow ;| 


but defends himself with a handful of cit-| 


izens upon a new and renowned shore, 
within the narrow circle of domestic fire- 
sides. He engages in none of those com- 
bats which renew the bloody triumphs of 
Arebea and Pharsalia; he does not pros- 
trate thrones in order to erect others on 


their ruins ; he places not his foot upon the 
necks of kings. 


The actions of Washington seem, as it 
were, to be wrapped in silence; he acts 
with caution ; it might be said that he 
feels himself responsible for the liberty of 
the future, and that he fears to compromit 
it. [tis not with his own destinies that 


with those of his country ; and he 
not allow liimself to trifle with what is not 
his own. But from this profound dark- 
ness, what effulgence is about to burst 
forth !—Search the unknown woods where 


} 
| 


' 





| 


| 


| 


glittered the sword of Washington, and| work. This man who strikes us little be- 


what will you find’ tombs? no! a world! 
— Washington has left the U. States as the 
glorious trophy of his field of battle. 

Bonaparte has no trait of resemblance of 
this staid American ; he combats upon the 
ancient soil, covered with splendor and re- 
nown; he is occupied with his own fate 
alone. He seems to know that his mission 
will be short, that the torrent which tum- 
bles from so lofty a height will quickly 
pass away ; therefore hastens to enjoy and 
to debase his glory, as if it were a fugitive 
youth. Similar to the gods of honor, he 
wishes with four strides to reach the ex- 
tremities of the world; he appears upon 
every shore, he inscribes his name precip- 
itately in the registers of every people ; he 
throws crowns to his family and soldiers, 
in his impetuous progress ; he is alike rap- 
id in his movements, in his victories, in his 
laws. Incumbent over the world, with 
one hand he strikes down kings, with the 
other he prostrates the revolutionary mon- 
ster; but in destroying anarchy he stifles 
liberty, and ends by losing his own on the 
battle plain. 

Every one receives the recompense due 
to his works. Washington raises a coun- 
try to independence ; a retired Chief Mag- 
istrate, he tranquilly yields up his spirit 
under his paternal roof, amid the regrets 
and tears of his countrymen, and the ven- 
eration of every land. 

Bonaparte deprived a nation of her lib- 
erty ; a fallen Emperor, he is hurried into 
exile, where the dread of the earth deems 
him not yet sufficiently imprisoned under 
the ocean’s guard. As long as he struggles 
with the power of death, feeble and en- 
chained as he is to arock, Europe dare 
not resign her arms. He expires—and 
this news, when proclaimed at the gate of 
the very palace before which the conquer- 
or had issued his orders for so many grand 
catastrophes, neither stops nor surprises 
the passenger—for what had the citizens 
to bewail ? 

The republic of Washington still exists ; 
the empire of Bonaparte is destroyed. It 
has passed away between the first and sec- 
ond voyage of a Frenchman, who found a 


grateful and happy nation where he had | 
formerly fought for some few oppressed 
colonists. 


Washington and Bonaparte issued from 
the bosom of a republic ; born both for lib- 
erty, the first was faithful, the second be- 
trayed her, their fate according to their 
choice, will be different with posterity. 

The name of Washington will spread with 


‘ ° . a | 
liberty from age to age—it will mark the 


commencement of a new era for the hu- 
man race. 

The name of Bonaparte will also he ut- 
tered by future generations—but it will be 
accompanied with no benediction, and will 
often serve as authority for oppressors, 
both great and small. 


Washington was the representative of 
this hero of a new order is charged : it is| the wants 


, the ideas, the knowledge, the 


does | opinions of his epoch ; he seconded instead 


of impeding the march of intellect ; he 
wished to effect what it was his duty to ef- 
fect, the thing to which he was called ; 


cause he is confined within just and natur- 
al proportions, has confounded his exis- 
tence with that of his country ; his glory js 
the common patrimony of increasing ciy- 
ilization ; his fame rises like one of those 
sanctuaries whence flows an inexhaustible 
fountain for the people. 

Bonaparte might equally have enriched 
the public domain ; he had to do with the 
most civilized, the bravest, the most bril- 
liant of theearth. What would have been 
the rank occupied by him in the universe, 
had he blended magnanimity with com- 
mon heroism, and like Washington, ap- 
pointed liberty the heir of his glory ? 

But this immeasurable collossus did not 
completely ent wine his destinies with those 
of his cotemporaries ; his genius belonged 
to modern times ; his ambition to days of 
yore : he did not perceive that the prodi- 
gies of his life surpassed by far the value 
of a diadem, and that this gothic ornament 
became him ill. Sometimes he advanced 
a step with the age ; sometimes he retro- 
graded towards the past ; and whether he 
ascended or followed the course of time, 
by his prodigious power he hurried along 
with him or repelled its waves. Men, in 
his eyes, were nothing but the means of 
dominion ; no sympathy existed between 
their happiness and his. He had promis- 
ed to deliver them, and he had enchained 
them instead ; he isolated himself from 
them; they separated themselves from him. 
The kings of Egypt constructed their fu- 
neral pyramids not among flourishing 
fields, but in the mid-t of sterile sands. 
These vast tombs rise like eternity in sol- 
itude. It is thus that Bonaparte had erec- 
ted the monuments of his fame.” 








NOTICE. 


HE subscriber having located himself 

in Winthrop Village, intends carrying 

on the COOPERING BUSINESS ia 

its various branches—he flatters himse!! 

that he will give entire satisfaction to all 

who may favor him with their custom. . 

, HEZH HUTCHINS. 

N. B. WANTED TO PURCHASE, White Ash 

and Oak bbl. Staves and Heading, Hoop Poles, and a few 
seasoned Pine Boards, for which a fair price will be oy 
Winthrop, July 11, 1834. H. i. 





— 





fs _ 
HORSE FOR SALE. | 
OR SALE, a good HORSE, 6 years old last spring ; 
well broke and kind in any harness, and will be a a 
uable horse for a farmer. He will be sold at a bargain fo 
cash or approved credit. Enquire at this office. 


Real Estate for Sale. 


{OR SALE, upon reasonable terms, the vanes Seren 
and lot upon which it stands, and a eneneer: a East 
recently occupied by CORNELIUS ADLE, situate CNIEL 
Winthrop. For further particulars enquire of DAt a 
BROWN of Readfield, or C. ADLE on the premises, 
is duly authorized to make sale. 


Eaet Winthrop,July 29h, 1834. 








Dissolution of Copartnership. ra 
isti der the Or 
HE Copartnership heretofore existing un ir 
of WHITE rs PWILLIA MS is this day yee 
consent dissolved. All persons indebted to the IAMS; 
requesed to make immediate pert. to E. WI 
who isduly authorized to settle the same. 
ee GREENLIEF WHITE. 
EDWARD WILLIAMS. 
Augusta, July 12, 1834 


NOTICE. 


= 








r ti) informed 
HE inhabitants of Winthrop and vicinity yah nil be 
| that Books left at the Maine Farmer © 


| thence the coherence and perpetuity of his | bound in the neatest manner. 





